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and rules of action. The schools and colleges
circulate and interpret them. The movement
for industrial education in the United States
is an illustration of this.

The ideas which we find there have not
sprung from schools or colleges but from in-
dustry. The institution of industry, rather than
the institution of education, dominates thought
in industrial education courses. It is the in-
stitution of industry as it has affected the life
of every man, woman and child, which has in-
hibited educational thought in conjunction with
schemes for industrial schools. No established
system of education or none proposed is more
circumscribed by institutionalized thought than
the vocational and industrial school movement.

Educators have opposed the desire of busi-
ness to attach the schools to the industrial enter-
prise. They have rightly opposed it because in-
dustry under the influence of business prosti-
tutes effort. Nevertheless, hand in hand with
industry, the schools must function; unattached
to the human hive they are denied participa-
tion in life. Promoters of industrial education
are hung up between this fact of prostituted
industry and their desire to establish the chil-
dren's connection with life. They have tried to